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Seme Southern 
readers hive taken us 
to tusk fer printing 
Theodore Pratt's sa- 
tire, The Southern Drenk, in the January issue, 
Mast. of the protests were of a pretty amiable type, 
butabout « baker's dozen of them were couched in 
terms of “when you say that, smile,” Complainer 
with these implied requests for an apolwy er ex- 
planation is not difficult, since Esquire is edited 
with « permanent broad grin. Except for dictators, 
we mein harm to nobody in anything we ever 
print, But we long ago refused to put the magasine 
into hobble skirts out of nice-Nelly deference to the 
tender touchiness of prejudiced minorities (how- 
ever vociferous they may be and, boy, they are). 
Away back when the magnzine wus new, we prom- 
ised never to give grounds for offense, knowingly, 
on either religion or race. At the same time, we 
foresaw that the pursuit of editorial happiness, in 
4 magazine devoted to sophisticated adult. amuse- 
ment and entertainment, would inevitably involve 
viving offense, cheerfully and consciously, to many 
people's prejudices. As a consequence of this un- 
iihubited editorial poliey, authors and artists have 
enjoved in our pages a freedom of expression equal 
to that afforded by any Amerienn magazine and 
unequaled in the magazines of any other country 
with the possible exeeption of France. As a further 
safeguard to the magazine's freedom of expression, 
we installed « safety-valve, after the first issue, in 
the form of TheSound and The Fury, whereoffended, 
shocked, outraged and variously infuriated readers 
have been allowed to howl to high heaven in pro- 
test against the opinions and attitudes of the an- 
thors and artists who displeased them. By this 
turnabeout arrangement, fair play has heen pre- 
~erved. Right now, anv Southerner whose sectional 
sensibilities may still be smarting from reading 
The Suuthern Drunk can turn for relief to the 
Sound & Fury pages of this issue and may find 
Vicarious satisfaction in the fine frengy with which 


The tftermath of 
The Southern Drunk 
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sorme of his commtevinen are slarmtaaiging away at 
everything that’s Northern in the hope of hitting 
Mr. Pratt in the prroerss. In the Mureh issue, to, 
there were some of those letters taking erucks ut 
Northern kidnapers, night clabe and other phe- 
nomen, in enthusiastic if slightly irrelevant refuta- 
tion of Mr. Pratt's published opinion of « certam 
type of Southern drunk and of his personal state- 
ment that his eneounters with certain A matey 
specimens of the generic type had been unplensant. 

That's the sort of sport that’s been going on im 
xquire’s pages for the better part of five years 
and very rarely have we boon walled Hpon to inter 
fere with it, The only foul lines are the laws of tibel, 
the hounds of deceney and the more rudimentary 
rules of taste, We furnish the phoving field, put the 
hull in plaw where it's batted back amd forth be- 
tween the individual writer and his readers, snd we 
blow the whistle no oftener than necessary, It's a 
fnir contest, it scoms to be enjovable te all con- 
corned (to judge by the cagerness with which beth 
writers net readers rush to take pert in it) and 
stpee the renders always have the hist word, they 
have never vet come out second best. If they'd all 
remember that, we'd never have to blow the whistle 
and take time out to refer to the rulebook. But 
oovnsionally, as in the rough amd tumble of the 
eurrent free-for-all over The Southern Drunk, a fow 
of them get over-excited to the peant where they 
begin taking pot shots at the referee and sturt 
threatening to tear down the grandstands, Then 
we have to take steps to restore order, 

A few Southerners have gone on record to the 
effect that, in this instance, Esquire has maligned 
the men of the South,” and in retaliation have en- 
deavored te initiate “economic sanetions” against 
the magazine. More calinly restated, in the interests 
of securacy, their contention would have te be re- 
jhrased to the effect that “Theodore Pratt bas 
site permitted, by publiention in Esquire, to 
mitlien the ren of the South,” and even then ther 
contention world he neither trac ner just. Tn de 
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fitting the Svuthern drunk, ne such, Mr. Pratt did 
wet either directly or by trphiention classify all 
Senuthern males in that category, [He wes careful te 
iohite the phenomenon, and to qualify it hw specie 
fieation, from its background of Southern seetety 
tim th wheale, 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that instend 
of choosing te write about a certain type of dis- 
orderly drunkenness which he believed peeuliar to 
the South, Mr. Pratt led elected ta write about a 
vertain type of crime whieh he believed peeuliar to 
the North, Suppose that he had written insted of 
The Sauthern Deunk, a piece called The Northern 
Kidnaper, in which he deseribed crimes of a particu- 
lacky revolting character which, ns far as he knew, 
lind hoor committed only in, sav, Chieage, Mil- 
waukow and St, Paul, Would tt conceivably oerur 
to anvene to neeuse either Kequire or Theodore 
Pratt of maligning the men of the North by an 
inference that all Northerners are ktdnapers of 
mirticenlarly revolting tupe? Yet it would be jist, as 
loeiral to lewp te that deduetion as it ts to read inte 
nn author's characterization of a certain poeutinely 
lwlligercet drunk and disorderly nuisance, whorn 
be hud eneountered only in the South, the utterly 
Howarranted conehusion that all Southern mon are 
peculiariy belligerent drunk and disorderly 
Hub Nees, 

Kequire regrets that anyone might have reached 
such a conelusion from a rending of the article in 
question, marvels that anvene eould have, and 
offers ie sincerest apologies to anyone who fe- 
tually did, 


It ts not surprising 
thet, after the sap 
vnurinece of the 
lecembor ixsuc, 
Exqaire was tanned until farther netiee fromm 
Hitler's Germany. The Inst time Esquire was 
banned by a dietater, the dictator himself woes 
kieked out not long afterward, 
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The Franee and Germany of Asia 


Contrasting the imitative Japs with 


the inventive Chinese. you find they 


have nothing in common but slant eyes 


by EDWARD HUNTER 


veny day, somewhere in Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia or China, the Japanese and the 
Chinese are fighting. They have been doing 
so for years, long before the outhrenk of war 
in 1037, and every indieation is that they will 
continue to do so for years to come. Cables to 
Amerien only curry the news 
of the bigger skirmishes or 
actual battles, Only in the 
press of the Fur Kast, and 
not even always there, can 
this constunt bickering be 
followed. 

The average foreign ob- 
server just gives it up as a 
puyale, “The affairs of these 
people are just as baffling to 
him as their appearanee, 
“They all look alike to me,” 
he says, and he can no more 
tell two Orientals apart than 
two flies. 

But that is the same thing 
that the Japanese and Chinese 
say about us. “All white men 
look alike to me,” is what I heard everywhere 
in the Orient, 

Yet, it is doubtful if there are any two 
people in the world with more basic differ- 
ences, both physieal and mental, than the 
Japanese and the Chinese. Wherens the 
Japanese is best at teamwork, adores regi- 
mentation, and is the Prussian of the Orient, 
the Chinese is a rugved individualist who 
shies from striet regulations andisthe French- 
man of Asi. 

Only by understanding these fundamental 
differences can the constant Sino-Japanese 
quarrels become intelligible to the Westerner. 
There are more differences between the two, 
although they both belong to the yellow 
race, thin between any two variations of the 
white race, the Englishman and the Spamard, 
for example. or the square-hended German 
and the olive-tinted Italian. 

Amon these contradictions is one that has 
provided the motive power for Japan to meet 
the white world on its own ground, in every- 
thing from industrialization to haseball, 
whereas the Chinese are still so pitifully 
behind. 

This tratt is what psvehologists diagnose 
te an inferiority complex, The Chinese, to 
the eontrary, exhibit all the symptoms of a 
superionty complex, 

The Japanese vive the impression of feeling 
that there is so much to lenrn, and so little 
time in which to learn it, whereas the Chinese 
net as if thew are perfectly satisfied with 
themselves, and don’t hesitate to tell you sn, 

In my decade in the Far Rast, | never had 
a Chinese man-horse to pull miy ricksha whom 


IL alidn’t feel considered himself intinitely my 
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superior, Couldn't he quote at least one par- 
able by Confucius? I eouldn'’t. Ergo, how 
dare | compare myself to him? Physical 
strength? That was beneath contempt. Ma- 
terial progress? Soulless. This attitude was 
continuously being brought to my attention. 
Did an airplane pass overhead 
and I point it out, the Chinese 
would look up unimpressed 
and after grunting an “‘a-huh,” 
add with a worldly-wise in- 
tonation: 

“We hire foreigners to make 
those things. Then we drive 
them ourselves.” 

Yet, irrespective of whether 
I found myself among the 
working people of Japan, or 
the leaders of Japanese eco- 
nomic and social life, they 
would wateh my every move- 
ment and constantly question 
me as to why I aeted thusly 
and thatly. Timidly perhaps, 
they would ask me to explain 
everything out of the ordinary. Then, if they 
felt it was something they could use, I would 
he sure to see thern do it or hear them say it 
When the next ocension arose. Pride never 
was permitted to interfere with the aceumu- 
lation of knowledge. 

Rarely would I meet a Chinese, however, 
who would submit to what he regarded as 
the humiliation of asking «a foreigner for 
information. He would rather do withont. 

“We wore silks while vour ances- 
tors were throwing coconuts at each 
other,” he'd say. | 

The different ealiber of the .Jap- { 
anese and Chinese military machines 
ix due in no singll measure to this 
eontriast,. 

The trait that impresses itself first 
on most visitors to the Par Enst is the 
Japanese genius for teamwork, and 
the Chinese instinet for individual- 
ism, both pursued to their logient, 
rugged extremes. As a result, while 1 
lived out there, if | had a task that 
required the co-operation of two or 
more individuals, 1 soon learned to 
choose Japanese, If it were some- 
thine that one person could do, but 
only with initintive and quick think- 
ing, | fouml that the Chinese were 
more apt to sueceed, Man for man, 
| found the Chinese were quicker on 
the triswer of thought, and more ver- 
sutile, but the Japanese were infi- 
nitely superior when it came to group 
metion, 

As indivictals, the Chinese pmn- 
pressed meas equal, if not superior, 


to any other people. They are such individu- 
alists, though, that when two of them get to- 
ether, unless they are related by blood, they 
ure as liable as not to subordinate what thes 
are doing to stabbing each other in the back, 
That's what has happened to the Chinese 
nationalist movement since a wenernution. It's 
why the business corporation is virtually non- 
existent in China, There are countless family 
enterprises, but when partnership is extended 
bevend kin, a seandal or bankruptey in- 
variably results. 

I have sat with highly-placed Chinese dis- 
cussing this. In friendly conversation, they 
were often the first to stress this nations! 
weakness. “What ails China.”” they would 
say, “Is that we don't work together.” When 
I next would hear of them, they would be 
fighting each other tooth and nail, with cor- 
ruption and the pistol, irrespective of the 
effect on their country and the fact that it 
helped keep China divided at the very mo- 
ment unity was most needed, 

Not so in Japan, however, Here they just 
naturally seem to gather in groups to fulfill 
their purposes, Anything that has to do with 
teamwork is sure to meet favor. Baseball im- 
mediately beeame their most popular sport. 
The group requirements of army service are 
keenly enjoved as well as excelled in, 

But they've never been able to win any 
nuzzes in aviation. That is because it is quick, 
individual thinking that is required there, 
The pilot of a plane doing a tail spin hasn't 
the time to take out his hook of rules, or to 

Continued in center of page lal 
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stilden rifles of the firing-squad 
that destroyed General Mejia. 
Cieneral Miramdén, and the Em- 
peror Maximilian, 

The shock of the dream-rifles 
destroved her dream, She returned 
loreulity. She knew that the vain. 
deluded, generous Maximilian had 
ded long ago. aod that the beuuti- 
ful Cyrlota had wandered, an im- 
sane helpless whost. through all the 
courts of Europe crying for Justice 

until at last death mereifully 
cloned her, Yes. the days of Manxi- 
titling were pust: this was the 
present. 

She stured aeross the terrace to 
where Senator Connor sat. He wis 
staring at her. 

As «a mariner, directing with 
steels hand his outward-hbouwnod 
ship. tight look back for a te- 
ment toward a palm-fringed coust 
and terrific mountains of adven- 
ture whieh he has never explored 
and which it is tow too late to 
explore so Mrs. Morton looked 
into the eves of her euest and so 
he looked into hers, 

Hle rose to leave, She also rose, 
“CGood-nieht, Piaamlet.” she said. 

Hix vaguely tragic smile lihted 
Wyh. “Cood-night, Oiieen of more 


than Denmark. But lam no Ham- 
let, | am not lucky enough to be 
uble to afford the luxury of in- 
decision.” [lis lips grew rigid: he 
stramzhtened hisshoulders. “Ciood- 
night, Mrs, Morton. | have made 
up ims mind. Thank vou.” 

Mrs. Morton went to sleep that 
night wondering about many things. 

In the morning, Pedro told her 
that the Senator was indeed a creat 
caballero, When he went away, he 
rive Pedro live pesos for the priest 
to say masses for the soul of Pedro's 
mother, and another five pesos for 
the schoolmaster to buy a die- 
tionary, and another five pesos for 
the wovernment soldiers at the 
police station to get drunk on, and 
another five pesos for the savings- 
hox of Pedro's little boy. 

Mrs, Morton smiled and nodded 
to Pedro. Her only severe daylight 
thought was: “blow statesman- 
hike! She felt that the annexation 
of Mexieo was not seriously jmmi- 
nent: she thought that 2a good 
tiany things were wrong with the 
world, no matter how dark and 
honest the eves of the statesmen 
nnd of the house-hoys; but she was 
honest enough to confess to herself 
her inornnce bevond this point, +4 
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ghout it. Phe has te rely os 
personal imifiative. with the in- 
cenuity that must accompany it. 
wud it is precisely this that the 
Japecnese Inck most, 

It secre asif Nature distributed 
her gifts with a nice sense of bal- 
ame. If the Japanese possessed 
inttivtive In addition to a genius 
for teamwork, there is ne limit to 
what they could do. 

By contrast, if in addition to 
individual initiative, Ching pos- 
sessed mn enpacity for teamwork, it 
is diffieult to see what could pre- 
vent this nation of almost 500,000, 
(MM) souls from forging to the front 
us the world’s leading Power. 

A united China automatiently 
would make Japan a second-rate 
Powerin the Orient. Here we have 
nelne to the fundamental principle 
of Japan's policy on the Asiatic 
thnainland, which ts to encourage 
local movements in China and te 
oppose the central government, ir- 
respective of who heads it. This 
revenls as co-ordinated strategy 
what otherwise would seem to be 
merely a policy of spite and envy, 

Clink was once the most civi- 
lized country in the world, Yet, its 
history is nm continued sorry tale 
of keen minds put to the service 
of narrow individualism. It was 
always for some personal grudge 
conceived in jenlousy or selfishness 
that the gates of China were 
opened to the various invaders 
whe overran the country. 

That was how the Mongols 
eatne In, That was what enabled 
the Muanehus to pour through the 
(Girent Wall. That was also how the 
puppet state of Manchukuo was 
formed. The Japanese themselves 
couldn't have gone ahead with 
this ambitious program, even ex- 
tending it into North China and 
Mongolian, without using the ma- 


eaorile 


tives themselves, The Japanese 
tusk was mainly to play off one 
Chinese gauinst the other, 

A Japanese trait closely related 
to their teamwork is their spirit of 
regimentution, It's this that makes 
them admire the Germans most 
among all the peoples of the world, 
It is the French attitude towurd 
life. however, that the Chinese ad- 
tire most, They shy from regi- 
mentition and are lax in their 
rules. Noone who has lived in both 
the Orient and Europe enn avoid 
noticing this striking similarity 
between the German und the 
Japanese on the one hand, and the 
French and the Chinese on the 
other. 

Regimentation permeates all 
Japanese life. There is no more 
curious sight in the world than ; 
eang of Japanese workmen on ; 
railway track. It’s as unreal as : 
ballet dance. The laborers lift their 
pickaxes at one tuneful signal, 
hang away at the next, advance a 
step With military precision at the 
next, then resume all over again, 
methodically and repeatedly, until 
they seem like fantastie robots, 
machines in human form. It is 
labor's goose step. A seene like 
that would be unthinkable in 
China. The Chinese would break 
out laughing in the midst. The 
precision would seem senseless to 
them. erucl and inhuman. 

This rerimentation, however. 
explains the speed with which the 
Japanese authorities have modern- 
ized their nation. Their task is one 
of decision, not persuasion, A sign 
appeared one Inorning on 2 police 
sentry box near my Tokyo resi- 
denee instructing everybody in 
thal aren toappear for vaccination 
ata stipulated hour the next day. 
That was all that was needed. 
They all appesred., 

Continued on page 182 
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The Chinese wouldn't have 
bothered to read the sign. It’s not 
modern legislation that China 
lacks. It already has the most ad- 
vaneed laws in the world. Its anti- 
opium regulations, for instance, 
ure more progressive than those 
of the United States. That doesn’t 
stop the Chinese from covering 
millions of acres of their best soil 
with the insidious poppy, however. 

The resemblance between the 
Chinese and the French even ex- 
tends to their art, as can be seen 
by comparing the Museum of the 
Forbidden City at Peiping and the 
Louvre at Paris. [tis visible in all 
the gamut of their artistic creation, 
from painting to vases, and from 
lacquer ware to cloisonné. It is 
to be found in provinces as far 
apart as their epicurean cuisine 
and their liberality in religion. The 
unrestraint of both peoples is as 
shoeking to the Japanese as to the 
Gerinans, 

It is more than a mere ecoimeci- 
dence that the only two peoples 
in the world who have made an 
urt out of eating are the French 
and the Chinese. It is not that 
they eopied from each other. Their 
cuisines are wholly different, ex- 
cept for the preference each gives 
to tasty, piquant sauces, With the 
sume outlook on life, it was in- 
evituble that they should adopt a 
similar viewpoint toward food. 

The chefs of both countries trv 
to create at least one new dish for 
every banquet , and wre as tem- 
peramental in the kitehen as an 
artist in his studio. No greater 
contrast can be found to this than 
in dapan and Germany. The rigid 
code of the Prussian is as similar 
to Japan’s as is French liberalism 
to that of China, It was not mili- 
turization that created the spirit 
of regimentation in Japan and 
Germany. It was the other way 


round. 
These differences are carried 
over into their international re- 


lations. Japan and China get along 
together just about as well—or 
badly —as do the Germans and the 
French. 

Alongside these contrasts, we 
have a Japanese genius for imita- 
tion, and « Chinese faeulty for in- 
Nevertheless, although 
keen Chinese minds thought up 
such world-revolutionary inven- 
tious as printing, gunpowder and 
the compass, something in their 
muke-up prevented them from 
ever pursuing them beyond their 
first, self-evident conclusions and 
uses, 

The Japanese, perhaps us 2 com- 
pensatory trait for their lack of 
inventiveness, possess the most 
highly developed faculty for imita- 
tion in the world, Although so 
much of our merchandise is marked 
*Niade in Japan,’ there is nothing 
we ean point to as Japanese-made 
in origin, There is no purely 
Japanese culture, What we call 
P igh Peete culture was Chinese until 
the Japanese went over and bor- 
rowed it, adapting it to their own 
needs, exactly as they later sent 


observers to the West, copying 
everything from printing presses 
to straw hats. They copied print- 
ing from China, but had to wait 
until the West developed the print- 
ing press before they were able to 
have a newspaper, 

There is nothing backward about 
Japunese imitation, It's done on a 
wholesale seale. They took every- 
thing they saw in China «a thou- 
sand years ago, ab the time of the 
T'ang Dynasty, from religion and 
clothing to art and morals. Ster- 
tling illustrations ean still be found 
of this. For instance, I wandered 
into an tselated mountain village 
of China where I recognized Japan. 

Only in Japan had I seen 
women’s hair done in such high, 
curiously-shaped mounds, hurd- 
ened by special oils. It had heen 
pointed out to me as one of the 
distinguishing features of the Jap- 
nnese toilette. Geisha girls always 
wore their hair that way. 

But this was China. It was such 
an isolated purt of China, how- 
ever, that modernizing influences 
hadn't reached there. This hair- 
dress was just one of the many 
stvles that the Japanese copied, 
and which the Chinese themselves 
discarded later. 

This trait remains unabated to 
this day, When a world traveler 
visits the Tokvo subway, for in- 
stance, he feels mildly surprised, 
like meeting someone he dimly 
recognizes. He feels as if he rode in 
it before. Gradually, he recognizes 
the best touches of all the other 
subways in the world. Indeed, it 
is nm composite of the Berlin, New 
York, London and Paris under- 
grounds, Only the best of every- 
thing was imitated. The result isa 
product superior to any one from 
which it was copied. Thus it is 
with so much in Japan. 

The Chinese, however, if they 
bnilt a subway, would never ro to 
all this trouble. They'd either hire 
a foreign engineer, who'd duplicate 
whit was in his own country, or 
employ a native who'd install the 
system he was taught, 

In no field of endeavor has the 
Japanese faculty for selecting the 
best that the world has to offer 
been pursued more energetically 
and painstakingly than in military 
matters, giving the islands an ad- 
vantage over the Chinese in war- 
fare richt from seratch, 

A psychological factor that en- 
ters intoevery Far Eastern affair of 
importance is what is a veritable 
instinet for compromise among the 
Chinese, Lack of comprehension of 
this traitis one of the main reasons 
people talk of a “Chinese puzzle.” 

“Who's going to win?"’—“Who's 
in the right?’ These are the two 
questions that white men are for- 
ever asking in reference to China's 
affairs, and they are preeisely the 
two questions that the Chinese 
themselves don't ask. “How will 
it be compromised?” is how the 
problem just naturally arises in 
their minds. 

If newspaper readers and edi- 
torial writers would ignore the pos- 
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sibility of a clear-cut vietory or 
defeat by any side on nny issue, 
und try to think out how «a com- 
promise can be effected, they will 
he amazed by how often they ean 
prechet the actual outeome. 

(‘ompromise is also a Japanese 
trait, but trimmed and molded so 
is to conform with Japanese reg- 
mentation and their paternalistic 
form of society. Yet, the under- 
Iving truth of # compromise ts 
ilways present. It explains such a 
parndox as an army eoup d'état 
that was suppressed in Tokyo, 
then followed by the zdoption of 
the main planks in the insurree- 
tionist program. 

The compromise in that case 
was to inflict the death sentence 
on the officers who participated, 
but at the same time to agree to 
their demands. What they asked 
was the subordination of paurlin- 
ment to a military, totalitarian 
rovernment, and an tron-fisted 
poliey toward Chinn. The public 
had just expressed the contrary de- 
sire at the ballots by an over- 
whelming vote, Yet, although the 
insurgents were put down, their 
demunds were incorporated into 
rovernment policies. 

This was accomplished m the 
true spirit of the “Forty-Seven 
Ronin.” Japan's favorite historical 
legend. The theory is that 1f these 
people sre willing to sacrifice their 
lives, their sineeritv exnnot be 
doubted, The strict tenets of the 
law have to be upheld, but the 


grievances satisfied, tod, Only by 
understanding this trait ean a 
white man follow the otherwise in- 
consistent train of events that al- 
Ways accompanies the frequent 
Japanese politien] murders. The 
assassins are punished and at the 
same time are deferred to as heroes 
by the government authorities. 

Sino-Japanese differences even 
extend to the definition of patriot- 
ism. The siipanese are the only 
people in the world for whom pa- 
triotism and religion are one and 
the same. A Japanese patriot ean- 
not be other than a believer in the 
divinity of his emperor, which is 
the Shinto religion. In faet, denial 
of this ancestry 1s a prison offense, 

In contrast, no compelling de- 
votion 10 the Fatherland stirs the 
breast of the Chinese. Seizure of 
territory always fails to arouse the 
Chinese as it does others. tlow- 
ever, itis not that they are with- 
out patriotism; it is that theirs is 
a racial patriotism, 

A Chinese ts patriotic toward 
Chinn as a race and not as a 
country, What happens to the 
land except to the immediate sur- 
rotitidings of one’s birthplace, or 
the soil one actually tills, is in- 
consequential, There's always land 
somewhere, and whose tag flies 
over it seems meaningless to the 
Chinese so long as he ean live on 
it and use it. It wes this racial 
patriotism thet finally eonquered 
the Manchu and the Mongel in- 
viders of China, although they 


assumed the sovercignty of the soil, 

It is against this racial patriot- 
ism of China that Japan's religious 
patriotism is pitted, The Japanese 
have achieved what the Nuzi- 
Socialists of the Germany they so 
admire are only striving toward, a 
native religion merged with a 
deification of the Fatherlind, and 
headed by an infallible leader, 
With patriotism a religion, every 
war in whieh the Japanese partici- 
paite beeomes a erusade for god, 
their emperor, and to die for him 
hecomes the first jov and privilege 
of the subject. That is why the 
emperor comes first and the eoun- 
try second in Japan, with the 
people a poor third, 

Only this ean explain the curious 
combination of the primitive and 
the modern in Japan. OF all up-to- 
date armies. only the Japanese 
think up exploits that smack of 
tribal snerifives, such as when 
three soldiers at Shanghai tied 
bundles of dynamite around them- 
selves in ain attack on enemy 
barbed wire. An Anglo-Saxon gen- 
ernl would consider this a eriminal 
waste of lives and court-martial 
the officers responsible. The inei- 
dent would be elassified os an 
atrocity, In Japan, they raised 
tronuments to it, 

This thivor of religious snerifiee 
permentes all Japanese heroies, 1 
is only natural that it was they 
who thought up the tacties of mak- 
ing a living torpedo out of a sailor, 
or pilotinganexplosive planeat mac 
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speed aginst an enemy warship, 

A horrible denth of this sert 
doesn't matter to the Japanese, 
They do it for their Shinto gods, 
They do modern things, but in the 
vestasy of prmutive, sneriticinl be- 
hefs, 

This blend of religion and pa- 
triotisim is one of the secrets of the 
Japunese military strength, China's 
laek of the same kind of patriotism 
us professed by other countries, 
however, is why it is often sid 
that Ching isn’t really a nation, 
that it eorresponds instend to 
Kurope as a whole, with just as 
many differences and just as many 
lingusges as Murope, 

The Japanese viewpoint toward 
Wired institution was impressed 
on mein -lipan whenever | re- 
ferred to pence movements or dis- 
armament conferences, When I 
mentioned the horror of war, these 
people would gape at me asf 
were Insane, or would smile in- 
dulgently. They regarded war ws a 
thing of benuty, like a rose, pre- 
cisely in that half-feminine, ro- 
mantic wir, 

It is this thet makes it logical 
for hooted Japanese soldiers to 
voon What they enll cherry blos- 
som Viewing parties, My first re- 
auction was to laugh. [I couldn't 
help pieturing a bateh of American 
Marines ont on an expedition to 
hunt daisies. Yet. the cherry blos- 
som toa Japanese is the symbol 
of a soldier, The petals as they 
livehtiv flitteraway on the slightest 
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breevye represent the life of a 
serra, or 
whom the Jinmanese saldiers con- 
<idler themselves the spiritual de- 
scondants. 

No greater contrast ean 
found than the Chinese view point 
toward war. They can't see any 


vlory in wetting Killed. [t's annoy- 


jue to them. and that about sums 


up ther attitude. They don’t mind 
if it’s only mildly dangerous, but 
if it’s merely gn question of pa- 
triotisin as others interpret it, they 
prefer to fight with “silver bullets.” 

That's what they call the money 
that pusses between enemy gen- 
eruis, who withdraw or advance 
accordingly, Its a game of chess 
with few casualties. It was with 
“silver bullets” that Chiang Kai- 
shek made his momentous drive 
ftisninst the northern generals when 
he first came into prominence. 

They do sacrifice lives, but their 
bravery is as different from ours as 
are the mystic herotes of the 
Japanese. Theirs is not the delib- 
erate heroism of the Occidental. 
As often nat oat spproiehes 
closer to panic, the result of a mass 
psychosis such as the beat of the 
tom-tom induces Afriean 
niliVves, 

Oniy that ean explain, for in- 
stanee, the benutifully futile ges- 
ture by the Chinese at Tsinan 
when the Japanese tried to prevent 
the Nanking Army from cnpturing 
What was then the capital at 
Peiping. In file, one by one, the 
Chinese would rush along the top 
of the narrow city wall toward a 
Japinese machine gunner, who 
would piek them off as easily as 
flicking ashes from «a cigarette, 
There wis no sense nor gain in 
this sort of bravery. [t was not the 
type of heroism that the Japanese 
engaged in. If they wasted lives, 
there was alWays © mivsticism at 
tuched to 1. 

The Chinese action was com- 
pirable to what happened at a fire 
in tt crowded film theatre at Kirin 
shout that time. An emergency 
squad of Chinese police came up, 
and without stopping, dashed into 
the theatre, which by then was a 
laming torch, It was obviously 
too late to do any reseuing, and 
the police were among the several 
hundred burned to death. That 
type of bravery ts not the kind 
that wins battles against a lighly 
madernized and mechanized army 
such os the Japanese. 

These Contrasts even extend in- 
to social life, In spite of the 
erroneous belief that the Chinese 
lack « sense of humor, bused on 
their ability to assume a perfect 
poker face when they want to, 
they sev a joke very much as does 
an white man. Not so the Jup- 
anese, though. These people cun't 
see a joke, [| witnessed countless 
cases of foreigners becoming dis- 
heartened and perplexed hecause 
their Nipponese friends had mis- 
interpreted innocent jokes as in- 
sults ina wholly bizarre manner. 

If there is a Japanese sense of 
humor, it’s almost extinguished by 
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Japonese knight, of 


the saered halo they place about 
anvthing to doe with the emperor 
nnd their country. Tf vou laugh at 
tt polieeman for stumbling over 
his useless, long sword, he is likely 
to inform you that you Inve just 
insulted the emperor, 

One of the rawest farces | ever 
saw wis a daily column published 
in at) Mowlish-languave newspaper 
in Japan, mercilessly exposing the 
Japanese weaknesses. It was the 
laugh sensation of the foreign com- 
munitv, but won the author 
extrnordinury popularity among 
the Japanese, who took his bur- 
lesque for serious, A typieal eol- 
umn would explain in detail how 
i Japanese invented the telephone, 
No foreirner could mistake the 
joke. The Japanese, however, ae- 
cepted the most extravagant state- 
ments as wholly serious, and were 
ws delighted over them as the for- 
cheners, 

These people even differ in their 
capneity as drinkers, The Chinese 
are goo! drinkers, They ean take 
the white man’s whiskey and guz- 
¥le it until as offen as not it’s the 
white man who's left snoring un- 
derneath the table. 

Virtually never se with the dnp- 
nnese. A few thimbbesful of sake, 
their native riee wine, are usualls 
sufficient to put them tn ther eups. 

It would be eoutrary to nature 
if these contrasts were purely 
mental. They are physieal as well. 
The slant eves gre almost the only 
similueity in the physique of a 
Chinese and a Japanese. The build 
of a Chinese is much eloser to that 
of a white tin than ton Jnpanese, 

Neither the Chinese nor IT, for 
example, ean wear Japanese-size 
so¢ks or shirts. We could buy the 
right trunk measurements in 
shirts, but then the sleeves are too 
short. Japanese arms and feet are 
shorter in relation to the rest of 
the body than those of other 
peoples. 

Any Japanese who enn wear an 
average White man’s socks Is ¢on- 
sidered a freak. These larwer sizes 
aren't even on sale except in shops 
that cater to Foreigners. 

In addition, the Japanese pos- 
the traits that go with 
smaiiness in stuture. A delicate 
pevchologien! factor enters here. 
that translates itself into an addi- 
tional irritation between the Jap- 
nnese and the Chinese, who are 
tall. 

Observers of Far Eastern affairs 
me often so misled by the faet 
that the Chinese and the Japanese 
belong to the sume race as Lo en- 
visaze a Sino-dapanese allianee of 
the future. The psveholomeal dif- 
ferences between the two, mental 
well as phystenl, make this 
Sino-Japanese alliance more un- 
likely, however, than an allianee 
would be between either China or 
Japan and almost any white 
country, 

Only by interpreting what hap- 
pens in the lieht of these contrasts 
ext the confusion over Far Maust- 
ern affairs he at least partly dis- 
sipratuct, tH 
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